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SCENES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
(Continued from p. 10.) 


Pursuing their course, our travellers enter- 
ed a pass which conducted them between two 
ranges of the Kurrichane hills, and here our 
strenuous captain met with a serious acci- 
dent :— 

“The ground was broken and stony, and 
in parts abounded with deep holes. In the 
act of killing a sassayby, my horse put his 
feet into one of these, and came down with 
frightful violence, cutting my knees and el- 
bows to the bone, breaking his own nose, and, 
what was a far greater misfortune, and one 
that I had long anticipated, fracturing the 
stock of my only and especially favourite rifle. 
I could have wept if the doing so would have 
availed any thing. A strip of the sassayby’s 
hide rectified the damage for the present at 
least; and, having packed the flesh in the 
wagon, we continued winding among the 
hills, constantly assured by the guides that 
the kraal at which they had resolved we 
should pass the night was close at hand, but 
still not reaching it until we had travelied 
full thirty miles from Mosega, by which time 
it was fairly dark. At last we perceived fires 
in the valley beneath us, and soon drew up 
under the fence of a little village.” 

Their arrival at the Moriqua was marked 
by a prize of some magnitude :— 

“ The approach to this small but beautiful 
river is picturesque in the highest degree. 
Emerging suddenly from an extensive wood 
of magnificent thorn-trees, we passed a village 
surrounded by green corn-fields, and then 








descended by a winding path into a lawn/| great extent of country without sport: but he| 
covered with a thick and verdant carpet of| can speak for himself. 


the richest grass, bounded by a deep and 
shady belt of the many-stemmed acacia, 
which margined the river on either hand far 
as the view extended—and clothed with a 
vest of golden blossoms, diffusing a delicious 
and grateful odour around. Single mokaalas, 
and detached clumps of slender mimosas, 
hung with festoons of flowering creepers, 
heightened the effect, screening with their 
soft and feathery foliage considerable portions 
of the refreshing sward, across which troops 


of querulous pintadoes and herds of graceful | 
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pallahs [ Antelope Melampus] were to be seen | many of which its graceful head nodded like 


hurrying from our approach. 

** As we threaded the mazes of the parasol- 
topped acacias, which completely excluded 
the sun’s rays, a peep of the river itself was 
unexpectedly obtained. A deep and shaded 
channel, about twenty yards in breadth, with 
precipitous banks overgrown with reeds, was 


some lofty pine—it was the stately, the long- 
sought giraffe. Putting spurs to my horse, 
and directing the Hottentots to follow, I pre- 
sently found myself half choked with excite- 
ment, rattling at the heels of the tallest of all 
the Mammiferes, whom thus to meet, free on 
his native plains, has fallen to the lot of few 


lined with an unbroken tier of willows. These | of the votaries of the chase. Sailing before 
extended their drooping branches so as nearly | me with incredible velocity, his long swan- 


to entwine, had they not been forbidden by the | 
force of the crystal current, which swayed | 
them with it as it foamed and bubbled over | 
the pebbly bottom. A plain on the opposite | 
side, bounded by a low range of blue hills, | 
was dotted over with mokaala-trees, beneath 
which troops of gnoos, sassaybies, and harte- 
beests were reposing. 

“ We drew up the wagons on a verdant 
spot on the river-bank, at a convenient dis- 
| tance from an extensive kraal constructed on 
the slope. Although the sun shone, the cold 
| occasioned by a dry cutting wind was scarcely 
to be endured even with the assistance of a| 
great-coat; and the inhabitants being clamor- | 
ous for food, I readily placed myself under the 
guidance of their chief with ten of his men, 
and, diving into the heart of the extensive 
groves, soon furnished them with the carcass 
of a black rhinoceros, upon which to whet 
their appetites. This huge beast crossed the 
river twice after being mortally wounded at 
duelling distance ; and | was compelled, cold 
as it was, to wade after him, through water 
Ihy the to my middle—following his trail 





by the blood, until, from single drops, the 
‘traces became splashes of frothy crimson. 
| Struggling to force his tottering frame through 
\the tangled cover, the wounded monster at 
\length sank upon his knees; another bullet 
from the grocved bore ending his giant strug- 
_gles, while he was yet tearing up the ground 
with his ponderous horn.” 

Our sportsman was now to be gratified with 
the sight of game-as unlike the heavy mass of 
life which he had lately extinguished as can 
| well be imagined. He had crossed the river 
‘in search of elands, and had passed over a 


“ Beginning to despair of success, I had | 
shot a hartebeest for the savages, when an 
object which had repeatedly attracted my 
eye, but which I had as often persuaded my- 
self was nothing more than the branchless 
stump of some withered tree, suddenly shift- 
ed its position, and the next moment | dis- 
tinctly perceived that singular form, of which 
the apparition had oft-times visited my slum- 
bers—but upon whose reality I now gazed 
for the first time. It passed rapidly among 
the trees, above the topmost branches of 








like neck keeping time to the eccentric mo- 
tion of his stilt-like legs—his ample black 
tail curled above his back, and whisking in 
ludicrous concert with the rocking of his dis- 
proportioned frame, he glided gallantly along 
‘like some tall ship upon the ocean’s bosom,’ 
and seemed to leave whole leagues behind 
him at each stride. The ground was of the 
most treacherous description ; a rotten black 
soil overgrown with long coarse grass, which 
concealed from view innumerable cracks and 
fissures that momentarily threatened to throw 
down my horse. For the five minutes I rather 
lost than gained ground, and despairing, over 
such a country, of ever diminishing the dis- 
tance, or improving my acquaintance with 
this ogre in seven-league boots, I dismounted, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing two balls 
tell roundly upon his plank-like stern. But I 
might as well have fired at a wall: he neither 
swerved from his course nor slackened his 
pace, and had pushed on so far ahead during 
the time I was reloading, that, after rem: unt- 
ing, { had some difficulty in even keeping 
sight of him amongst the trees. Closing 
again, however, I repeated the dose on the 
other quarter, and spurred along my horse, 


jever and anon sinking to his fetlock; the 


giraffe now flagging at each stride, until, as I 
was coming up hand over hand, and success 
seemed certain, down I came headlong—my 
horse having fallen into a pit, and lodged me 
close to an ostrich’s nest, in which the old 
birds were sitting. 

“There were no bones broken, but the 
violence of the shock had caused the lashings 


of my rifle to give way, and had doubled it 


in half—the barrels only now hanging to the 
stock by the trigger guard. Nothing dis- 
mayed by thi. heavy calamity, I remounted 
my jaded beast, and one more effort brought 
me ahead of my wearied victim, which stood 
still and allowed me to approach. In vain I 
attempted to bind my fractured rifle with a 
pocket handkerchief, in order to admit of my 
administering the coup de grace—it was so 
bent that the hammer could not by any 
means be brought down upon the nipple. In 


vain I looked around for a stone, and sought 
in every pocket for my knife, with which to 
strike the copper cap, and bring about ighi- 
tion, or hamstring the colossal but harmless 
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animal, by whose side I appeared the veriest 
pigmy in the creation—alas, I had lent it to 
the Hottentots to cut off the head of the 
hartebeest. Vainly did I wait for the tardy 
and rebellious villains to come te my assist- 
ance, making the air ring, and my throat 
tingle, with reiterated shouts—not a soul ap- 
peared—and, in a few minutes, the giraffe, 
having recovered his wind, and being only 
slightly wounded in the hind quarters, shuffled 
his long legs—twisted his tail over his back— 
walked a few steps—then broke into a gallop, 
and, diving into the mazes of the forest, dis- 
appeared from my sight. Disappointed and 
annoyed, I returned towards the wagons, now 
eight miles distant, and on my way overtook 
the Hottentots, who, smoking their pipes, 
were leisurely returning, having come to the 
conclusion that ‘Sir could not catch the 
cameel,’ for which reason they did not think 
it worth while to follow as I had directed. 

“ My defeat did not cause me to lose sight 
of the flesh-pots. Any change from the mo- 
notony of an unvaried bread and meat diet 
being highly agreeable, I went back to the 
nest of the ostrich with a view of obtaining 
the eggs. So alarmed were the old birds by 
my unceremonious intrusion in the morning, 
that they had not returned. Twenty-three 
gigantic eggs were laid on the bare ground, 
without either bush or grass to conceal them, 
or any attempt at a nest beyond a shallow 
ecncavity which had been scraped out with 
the feet. Having broken one, to ascertain if 
they were worth carrying home, a Hottentot 
took off his trousers, in which (the legs being 
first tied at the lower end) the eggs were se- 
curely packed, and placed on the saddle. 
Although each of these enormous eggs is 
equivalent to twenty-four of the domestic 
fowl’s, many of our followers could devour 
two at a single meal, first mixing the con- 
tents, and then broiling them in the shell. 
When dressed in a more orthodox manner, 
we found them a highly palatable omelette.” 

Richardson, who had kept to the right, 
while Harris had advanced on the left, had 
been engaged in close conflict with a rhi- 
noceros, which, infuriated by being aroused 
from a comfortable siesta by the smart of a 
gun-shot wound, attacked his unceremonious 
flapper so closely that it became necessary to 
discharge the second barrel into his mouth, 
“ an operation by which the stock was much 
disfigured.” The captain employed the rest 
of the day repairing his own rifle -with an 
iron clamp, from a box, and a strip of green 
hide from an eland’s carcass. 

Shortly after they had crossed the Mariqua 
they had some pleasant light shooting at sas- 
saybies and quaggas, which were charged by 
the captain so close that one of the latter fell 
at each discharge of his patched-up rifle ; but 
the savages. who had followed in hopes of 
dried meat looked down upon such triffes, 
although de!ighted at the performance: pre- 
sently, however, the gallant captain crept 
within thirty yards of a white rhinoceros, 
(Rhinoceros simus,) and, after putting in six 
two-ounce bullets behind his shoulder, whilst 
the unwieldy victim made frequent charges, 
with his snout almost touching the ground, 
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but in so clumsy a manner that it was only 
necessary to step on one side to be perfectly 
safe, made him bite the dust. His friends, 
the savages, had pointed out this pretty piece 
of game, standing stupidly under the shade of 
a spreading acacia, whilst, in eulogy of the 
expected dainty, they smacked their thick 
lips, and patted their stomachs, repeatedly 
exclaiming “ chickore! chickore *” the na- 
tive name for the huge beast. 


Conversion of Dr. Capadose, a Portuguese 
Jew. 


The following account we transfer, with a 
few verbal variations, from the Episcopal 
Recorder, wherein it is stated to be “ select- 
ed by a friend from letters from Europe.” 
Having ourselves perused it with lively inte- 
rest, we did not question that it would prove 
equaily acceptable to our readers. 


Two celebrated men, Capadose and Da- 
costa, Portuguese Jews by birth, and settled 
in Holland, were converted to the gospel some 
years ago. These conversions have produced 
a very lively sensation, not only among Jews, 
but among Christians in this part of Europe. 
It is, I believe, no exaggeration to say, that 
these two proselytes, as eminent for their 
learning as for the rank they occupy in the 
world, have greatly contributed to the reli- 
gious revival which now pervades alt the 
provinces of Holland, 

Men of the world, seeing Dr. Capadose and 
the poet Dacosta renouncing their family 
connections and exposing themselves to cruel 
insults to confess Jesus Christ, feet that there 
must be in the Christian religion more than 
human force, and begin to examine seriously 
the things relating to salvation. Pastors and 
laymen feet a holy jealousy when they see 
these children of Israel according to the flesh, 
showing stich generous courage. Genuine re- 
ligion appears again upon the ancient soil of 
Batavia, bedewed with the blood of so many 
martyrs of the sixteenth century, and a breath 
from on high begins to animate these dry 
bones which had crumbled to dust under the 
fatal embrace of a degenerate Arminianism. 

The friends of the gospel long urged Dr. 
Capadose to publish an account of his con- 
version, but his modesty, and perhaps also 
some family consideration, prevented till now 
his complying with this wa. Finally, at the 
repeated requests of most estimable Chris- 
tians, he determined to. write a narrative of 
his religious experience. A pamphlet has ap- 
peared at Neufchatel, (Switzerland,) entitled : 
*‘ Conversion of Dr. Capadose, the Portuguese 
Jew ;” and I hasten to communicate to you 
what is most striking in this interesting 
publication. 

I will let Capadose himself speak ; but as 
the pamphlet comprises more than fifty pages, 
[ will suppress many details, and will abridge 
the rest, without essentially altering the ideas. 

A Portuguese Jew by birth, E was far from 
being zealous for the religion of my fathers. 
My education was rather moral than reli- 
gious; the aim was to inspire me with a 
dread of vice, and to make me love what the 





world calls virtue; but I owe it to the good- 
ness of God that I was preserved from open 
impiety. Literature and the sciences em- 
ployed me from my infancy. Though living 
among the worldly and having an enthusiastic 
love for public shows, balls, and other vani- 
ties, I still felt more satisfaction in my studies. 
I read the writings of Voltaire and Rousseaw; 
but the superficial tone, the dishonesty, and 
especially the dreadful consequences of their: 
system in the French revolution, fortified me, 
by divine grace, against their pernicious in- 
fluence. 

My parents destined me to the profession 
of medicine, and I therefore made it a duty 
to acquire the knowledge necessary for this 
calling; but I felt more attraction towards 
philosophical studies. Our conversations, at 
the University of Leyden, ran alnrost always, 
between my friends and myself, upon the 
metaphysics of Plato, the system of Descartes, 
in short, on the most abstruse questions. Hap- 
pily, I became acquainted with a professor in 
the academy, the illustrious Bilderdeck, a 
man of extraordinary genius, a great poet, an 
excellent historian, a profound philosopher, 
and, more than all, a true disciple of Christ. 
Bilderdeck honoured us, my friend Dacosta 
and myself, with particular affection, and 
though he never spoke to us directly of 
Christianity before our conversion, his con- 
versations contributed not a little, in the hand 
of God, to direct our minds to serious things.. 
His vivacity, ardour of mind, noble senti- 
ments, powerful logic, depth and extent of 
knowledge, joined to an earnest desire to be 
useful to youth, all these fine qualities capti-~ 
vated us. 

But the religious element, if I may so. 
speak, had not yet entered my mind. Already, 
indeed, in my childhood, about the age of nine 
years, I felt a certain desire to pray, and I 
asked my Jewish parents for a prayer-book. 
in French or Dutch. Since then, in spite of 
the changes occurring in my external condi- 
tion, and even during my studies, [ never 
neglected to discharge this duty, and [ may 
say that a few short prayers composed my 
whole worship, till the moment when the 
Lord awakened me. I keep this book, and 
cannot look at it without being affected, and 
without adoring the goodness. of God, my de- 
liverer, who deigned to give me, in mature 
age, what as a child of nine years I had con- 
stantly asked every night, without knowing 
what I asked. 

During my studies, I had moments of 
special emotion, which left deep traces in my 
soul. [ recollect that, on Saturday evening,. 
a poor woman used to sing psalms in the 
street, to excite the pity of passengers. More 
than once, when the sounds of her pious. 
songs reached my ears, [ left my books, ir- 
resistibly drawn to the window, and there re- 
mained a long time motionless with undeff- 
nable feelings. The same thing happened to 
me when, on Sunday morning, [ heard the 
singing of psalms. resound from. the arches: of 
a church near my dwelling. 

The tempter suggested to our minds, to Da- 
costa and myself, to change our mode of 
life. Both of us being enemies to half-mea- 
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sures, unable to conform ourselves to that 
modern Judaism which has invented the art 
of observing or laying aside, according to 
convenience, the various prescriptions of the 
Mosaic law, we firmly resolved to become 
true Israelites, rigid observers of the law, 
not allowing ourselves to be intimidated by 
any authority, and thus-compelling Christians 
to have more respect for the Jewish nation. 
National pride, that feeling which, in my 
early youth, made me say to my good mother, 
when Sl caeneeed her disconsolate : “‘ Be cheer- 
ful, mamma, when I grow up, I will take you 
to Jerusalem ;” this national pride took the 
place of every thing else. 

With this disposition of mind and these 
resolutions, we set about the diligent reading 
of the Bible. But, O shame! O the wretch- 
edness of the unconverted soul! we could not 
proceed further than Genesis! Constant jests, 
a disposition to seoff, and often (Lord, enter 
not into judgment with us!) blasphemies were 
upon our lips instead of prayer. This pro- 
ceeded to such a point, that at last I told my 
friend we had better give up our reading than 
perform it thus. 

Dr. Capadose returned to Amsterdam in 
1818, and went to live in the house of his 
uncle, one of the most distinguished physi- 
cians of Holland. He felt much alarm and 
compunction of conscience, and a_ sullen 
dlespair seized all the powers of his soul, he 
thirsted for the truth, but knew not where to 
find it. He resolved at last te resume the 
reading of the Scriptures. 

One night I read the prophet Isaiah. When 
I came to the 53d chapter, the reading made 
0 deep an impression upon me, and I saw 
with so much clearness, and exactly, line for 
Jine, which 1 had read in the gospel of the 
sufferings of Christ, that I really believed 
some one had substituted another Bible for 
my own. I could not persuade myself that 
this 53d chapter, which has been justly styled 
Ahe gospel abridged, was found in the Old 
‘Testament. After reading it, a Jew cannot 
doubt that Christ is the promised Messiah. 
Whence came so strong an impression? i 
had often read thie same chapter; but this 
time I read it enlightened by the Spirit of 
‘God. 

Whenever 1 had leisure in the morning, I 
retired to read the Bib!e ; for I dared not read 
at before my uncle. One day I was particu- 
darly studying this passage of the 7th chapter 
of Isaiah; “ Behold a virgin shall conceive 
cand bear a son, and shall call bis name Ema- 
nuel.” J left the library, and found a Jewish 
physician, a friend of my uncle, waiting for 
‘him in the office. He was employed in pub- 
lishing a new edition of the Bible. “‘ See 
‘here,” said he, “a difficult passage which we 
can hardly explain to Christians.” It was 
ahe very passage of Isaiah upon which I had 


and I here saw the finger of my God. “ Ah! 
why,” I replied to Tn “ ghould we not 
acknowledge the truth?” At this moment 
‘my uncle entered. Jt was the dinner hour. 
“* What question are you discussing toge- 
ther?” he asked us. The doctor told him, and 
‘knowing how much my uncle had studied the 
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writings of our teachers, he asked him what, the presence of God, with the hope that he 
the Rabbins said of this passage. “ Alas! a himself would one day acknowledge the truth. 
| ear of nonsense,” replied my uncle, rising: | ‘There was no more room for mistake, and an 
and we passed into auother room, where din- | affecting scene followed. My uncle smote his 
ner was ready. My heart beat strongly, and | breast, cursed his days, and exclaimed in the 
I blessed God inwardly, that I had heard) bitterness of his soul that I was bringing 
these words from the mouth of a man whose | down his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, 
Rabbinical learning gave him authority among | These reproaches pierced my heart; but the 
the Jews. Lord strengthened me, consoled me, and en- 
I found, at last, Christ to be my life, the| abled me to show to this dear and venerable 
centre of all my affections and all my thoughts, | old man marks of love and tenderness, which 
the only object capable of filling the immense | calmed him a little. The next day he com- 
void in my heart, the key of all mysteries,| municated the whole to my parents, and it 
the principle of all true philosophy, of all truth| seems there was an agreement among them 
to treat me with mildness. 

But at last my uncle seeing that mildness 
was ineffectual to banish my religious im- 
pressions, and fearjng | should make a public 
avowal of my faith, had recourse to other 
| means, but which led to different results 
from what he expected, I had to bear from 
him continual sarcasms, scoffs and reproach ; 
and although, alas! 1 more than once re- 
pelled them angrily, I may say, to the praise 
of God, that oftener I bore them in silence, 
and poured out my complaints in the bosom 
of my Sayiour, from whom I already derived 
sweet consolations. ' 

But one day, being alone with me, my un- 
happy uncle seemed to take particular pains 
to grieve me by his bitter and sharp irony. I 
was silent. Emboldened or irritated by my 
silence, he dared to utter a blasphemy against 
Him who was the object of my adoration, and 
the bountiful source of consolation to my 
soul. lt was time to speak. I arose, and 
standing before him :-—“ Enough,” | said to 
him. “ Hitherto I only haye been the butt 
of your scoffs and reproaches, and God has 
enabled me to bear them in silence; but now 
you begin to blaspheme what you know not, 
Beware, for I declare to you before God, who 
hears me, that if you continue to speak in 
this manner, though I possess nothing in the 
world, i will quit you in a moment, and will 
neyer more appear in your house.” {I felt re- 


—the truth itself. 

I every day felt more the necessity of 
making an open declaration of my sentiments. 
But my uncle,—that unele who had loaded 
me with kindness, who had cherished me as 
the support of his old age,—O! how could I 
resolve to make an avowal to him, which, 
considering his cholerie temper, would not 
fail to cause a shock, the consequences of 
which could not be foreseen? 

Let me teli how the God of mercy listened 
to my cry, and heard the voice of my suppli- 
cations. My uncle was in the habit after 
dinner of taking the public journals and read- 
ing them aloud. One day when I was, as 
usual, seated by him, in a state of deep dejec- 
tion, 1 heard him read in an article from Ham- 
burgh as follov's :—* We have witnessed an 
interesting fact. A rabbin, after announcing 
to his brethren in the synagogue that an at- 
tentive examination of the prophecies had 
convinced him that the true Messiah was 
come, and after making confession of the 
Christian faith, was baptized in our city a few 
days ago, and received as a minister of the 
evangelical church.” Upon which my uncle 
added these words, very striking to one in my 
situation :—* If this man took this step from 
any interested motive, he deserves contempt 
— if from convietion, he ought to be respect- 
ed.” Ye who have feeling souls, ye Chris- 
tians, who can kindly sympathize with the 
| strong affections of saul in others like your-| solved to keep my word. The firm and un- 
selves, I am unable to describe what passed | usual tone with which I pronounced these 
in my mind at this sokemn moment! I felt| words (for I may say that the Spirit of God 
the floor tremble under my feet, and in the | moved me to speak thus) produced its effects. 
transport of my joy, 1 fell upon the neck of | Whatever trials and tribulations I afterwards 
this venerable old man, exclaiming, “ My | enduondl, never was the mouth of this unhappy 
uncle, God gave you these sentiments! Know/ old man opened to blaspheme the name of 
that he whom you love with the tenderness|Christ. Help me to praise God, ye who read 
of a father, and whom you call by the name| these lines, for He it was who on this occa- 
of son, is in the same case as this rabbio!”| sion signally showed his faithfulness toward 

I uttered these words with such a tone of| one of his poor children. 

voice, and so much agitation, that my poor| But my family were not easy to see me 
uncle, confounded and alarmed, believed that| persevere in my resolution, in spite of all 
I had lost my senses. He made me sit upon| which had been tried to make me desist, and 
his sofa, and after leaving me a moment, as if| the cruelties exercised towards me inereased. 
to let me recover myself, he returned and| This was the time of greatest trial for my 
spoke on some other topic. soul. Rarely did I meet one of my friends, 

I resolved then, after encouraging myself| either in my uncle’s house or at my parents 


my declaration. We were at table alone, as|from them. One day at home my father, 
usual. My uncle appeared to me a little re-| whose fiery temperament had often displayed 
served, but he was however very friendly to| itself against me, took me by the arm and 
me. After dinner I spoke, but calmly and|led me to the chamber of my poor mother, 
firmly, telling him I was sorry to see that| whose chagrin had made her sick. I saw 
my declaration yesterday was not understood, | her seated in the corner, and absorbed in the 
and therefore I was bound to repeat it, as in| greatest grief. “Thou seest her,” said he 


been meditating’! My mind was deeply = my God, {to repeat to him the next day| without having to suffer painful reproaches 
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to me, “it is thy work; thou art the mur- 
derer of thy mother !” 

Conceive what I must have felt in this 
situation. Never had I experienced such an 
emotion, and I must say that what persecu- 
tion could not do the tears and dreadful state 
of suffering in which I saw my poor mother 
might have effected. My faith began to 
shake, and I saw that the safest way for me 
was to fly. For a moment I was almost dis- 
tracted. At last I hastily left the room and 
fled, as if frighted at myself, from my father’s 
house. I ran into the street, without know- 
ing where, and my steps led me to the gate 
of the city. Who knows how the day would 
have ended for me if the hand of the Lord 
had not arrested me? I had hardly set foot 
upon the bridge when a brilliant rainbow 
caught my eyes, moist with tears, and fixed 
my attention. Struck with this sign of the 
divine promise: “ Behold,” said I, “ the God 
of the everlasting covenant.” And instantly 
all my anguish was allayed, my faith became 
strong, and the Spirit of God poured conso- 
lating balm into my heart. Feeble in body, 
but inwardly sustained, I returned tranquil 
and submissive to my father’s house. 

It will be easily seen that this state of 
things could not last, and would strengthen 
the ardent desire I had publicly to confess 
my Saviour. Already my friend Dacosta 
and myself began to attract public attention. 
We had changed several of our habits: we 
no longer frequented our former society, and 
were rarely seen partaking the pleasures of 
our friends. ‘The cause was at last suspect- 
ed: it was a subject of great grief to those of| 
our nation. 

The moment for taking a decided resolu- 
tion was come—I could defer it no longer. 
We set off for Leyden in the month of Sep- 
tember, my friend, his interesting wife, who 
shared in our convictions, and myself. We 
were received with open arms, and with truly 


fatherly love, by the worthy Friends who had | monly termed the healthy or bushy prairie. 
taken a lively interest in our struggles. Who| These present a broken and uneven surface, 


more than they would share in the heavenly 


joy that now overwhelmed our souls? 


The 20th October, 1822, was the wished 
for day, when we were received as members 
of the Christian church. By order of the 
pastor, a venerable old man, to whom we had 
made our confession of faith, there were placed 
before the pulpit, and in sight of the assembly, 
three cushions. There, kneeling before the 
God of our fathers, who is the true God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, we had the 
inexpressible joy, we unworthy and miser- 
able sinners, of receiving on our foreheads 
the sign and seal of the covenant of grace, 
and of confessing in the Christian church the 
blessed name of the great God and Saviour, 
who came to seek us when we were lost! 
Glory to God! 

The text selected by the pastor for the 
sermon of the day was: “ Even so, then, at 
this present time also there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace,”—(Rom. 


i. 5. 

I will close here the extracts from the 
pamphlet of Dr. Capadase. This pious ser- 
vant of Christ had still great struggles to 


endure, painful trials to surmount; but he 
remained firm in the profession of evangeli- 
cal faith, and had the happiness to see an- 
other member of his family, his own brother, 
confess the name of Christ. Dr. Capadose 
is still a pillar and a light in the Reformed 
church of Holland. 

Accept, &c. 



























is east, west, north or south. What islands,. 
what sunken rocks may be on her course— 
or what that course is, or where they are, he 
knows not. All around, to him, is mystery- 
He bows down in the submission of utter ig- 
norance. 

“ But men of science have read the laws of 
the sky. And the next day this passenger 
beholds the captain iodine’ at a cock, aa 
taking note of the place of the sun, and with 
the aid of a couple of books, composed of 
rules and mathematical tables, making calcu- 
lations. And when he has completed them, 
he is able to point almost to within a hand’s 
breadth to the place which, after unnumbered 
windings, he has arrived in the midst of the 
seas. Storms may have beat and currents 
drifted, but he knows where they are, and the 
precise point, where a hundred leagues over 
the water, lies his native shore. Here is 
reason appreciating and making use of the 
revelations (if we may so call them) of sci- 
ence. 

“ Night again shuts down over the waste 
of waves, and the passenger beholds a single 
seaman standing at the wheel, and watch, 
hour after hour, as it vibrates beneath a 
lamp, a little needle, which points ever, as it 
were a living finger, to the steady pole. 

“ This man knows nothing of the rules of 
navigation, nothing of the courses of the sky. 
But reason and experience have given him 
faith in the commanding officer of the ship— 
faith in the laws that control her course— 
faith in the unerring integrity of the little 
guide before him. And so without a single 
doubt he steers his ship on, according to a 
prescribed direction, through night and the 
waves. And that faith is not disappointed. 
With the morning sun, he beholds far away 
the summits of the gray and misty highlands, 
rising like a cloud on the horizon; and as he 
nears them, the hills appear, and the light- 
house at the entrance of the harbour, and 
sight of joy! the spires of the churches, and 
the shining roofs among which he strives to 
detect his own.” 


G. pe F. 


(Extract from an article in the Prairie Beacon.} 
ILLINOIS PRAIRIES. 

Prairie is a French word, signifying mea- 
dow, and is applied to any description of soil, 
destitute of timber, and clothed with grass. 
The great peculiarity of the prairies is the 
absence of timber, in other respects they pre- 
sent all the varieties of soil and surface that 
are found elsewhere ; some are of inexhausti- 
ble fertility ; others are of hopeless sterility ; 
some spread out into the vast, unbounded 
plains, others are eae or rolling, and 
perhaps broken by hills. In general, par- 
ticularly in Illinois, they are covered with a 
luxuriant growth of grass. 

Those strips of prairie that occur along 
the margins of water courses are commonly 
denominated alluvial or wet prairies. ‘They 
are for the most part of a black, deep and 
very friable soil of exhaustless fertility, and 
contain evident marks of having been the 
most recent deposites of running water. A 
strip of land along the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi, below the mouth of the Missouri, 
known as the American bottom, is perhaps 
the most remarkable specimen of such a 
prairie. For most agricultural purposes, 
these are considered the best of soils; but 
are ordinarily too tender for the cultivated 
grasses. Yet the height and luxuriance of 
their native grass impress the beholder with 
astonishment. 

Another kind of prairie, covered with hazel 
and a varicty of flowering shrubbery, is com- 


and abound in springs of water. They 
usually are met with along the skirts of tim- 
bered lands. In point of fertility, they are 
among the choicest portions of soil. No where 
are flowers of the gayest hue and sweetest 
fragrance to be found in richer profusion. 

Such tracts seem peculiarly adapted to the 
culture of the vine. 

But by far the most extensive tracts are 
the dry or undulating prairie. 


— 


EVENING. 
Dear is the shadowy close of day to me, 
The soul of silence, and the reign of rest, 
Which brings the weary where they sigh to be, 
And sends the turtle to her downy nest,— 
Gives the fair infant to its mother’s breast, 
Lures home the wanderer, if a home he knows, 
Shuts up the busy world, and o’er the west 
An iris-robe of dying glory throws, 
Signal for toil to cease, and yield to calm repose! 


AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 


In a little essay by E. Peabody, of New 
Bedford, on the subject of ‘“* Mystery, reason 
and faith,” we find the following beautiful and 
apt ijlustration : 

** Night comeg down over a ship at sea, 
and a passenger lingers hour after hour alone 
on the deck. The waters plunge and glide 
away beneath the keel. Above the sails 
tower up in the darkness, almost to the sky, 
and their shadow falls as it were a burden on 
the deck below. In the clouded night no 
star is to be seen, and as the ship changes 
her course, the passenger knows not which way 


Bot dearer far a Christian’s trembling eye 

Deems of his sojourn here, the later hours; 
When faith’s refulgence, kindled from the sky, 

Her golden radiance o’er his sunset showers : 

What though the passing cloud a moment lowers, 
Sweet is the thought of ceaseless rest in heaven ; 

That land of fair and amaranthine bowers, 
Where sin is sown not, and whence woe is driven, 
And, of all sorrows past, forgetfulness is given. 

Marruew Baipezs. 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 

this Institution. Apply to 


Krauser & Swarpress, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Te 


The Origin and Object of Civil Government, 
according to the Views of the Society of 


Friends. 

The enlightening influence of active faith, 
even in the conduct of the affairs of this life, 
has long been acknowledged. Is it not in the 

neral want of this, that we may discover 
the cause why, notwithstanding so many ge- 
nerations have passed since the subject has 
claimed the attention of mankind, and so many 
volumes have been written about it; the true 
origin and legitimate object of government, 
seem still to be very imperfectly understood 
by the majority of men and ae: All 
the existing governments of Christendom are 

uilty of many absurdities, follies, and even 

leeds of wickedness, and some of the leading 
principles of the policy which controls them 
are in direct contradiction to those of the 
Christian religion, and to the reasonable rights 
of men. But little progress in political know- 
ledge appears to have been made since the 


days of Penn; and, indeed, if the frame of 


government established by him were to be 
taken as the standard of the times in which 
he lived, the movement, in practice at least, 
would seem to have been backward. We 
learn, however, that Penn was much in ad- 
vance of his age, and that it was because a 
large proportion of the community which he 
founded, and upon which his government, un- 
der Divine Providence, depended for support, 
was greatly behind him in Christian know- 
ledge and purity of purpose, that the noble 
political institutions to which he was instru- 
mental in giving birth, were so soon violated, 
and in a great degree destroyed. A pure 
government can only be sustained by a pure 
people. This is a truth which mankind have 
continually forgotten. They have, in various 
ages, when the measures of government have 
become more oppressive than they were will- 
ing to bear, sought relief in violent remedies. 
Instead of going to the root of the evil, and 
attempting to destroy its grand though hidden 
and remote cause, which they might have 
found in their own moral deterioration, they 
have contented themselves with forcibly de- 
molishing that which was but an effect of their 
own indirect agency—political oppression, the 
result of national corruption. The consequence 
has becn a constant recurrence of the evil: for 
the bitter fountain will still continue to give 
forth bitter waters. 


But such is the perversity of the human 
mind, when unenlightened by a higher influ- 
ence than reason, that it resists the convic- 
tions which experience should force upon it, 
and ever seeks for the cure of the evils under 
which it suffers in some fallacious and insuffi- 
cient expedient. History is filled with exam- 
ples of this, and future times may witness yet 
more extraordinary fruits of the same kind, 
should the propagators of certain modern theo- 
ries be permitted to succeed in the general 
diffusion of their anarchical opinions. They 
have Observed that one form of government 
after another has failed in fulfilling the hopes 
of good men; that many unchristian practices 
and violations of the plain principles of justice 
and humanity are not only sanctioned, but 
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activly promoted by them, and have hence 
concluded most unreasonably, and irreligously 
too, that such abuses are inseparable from civil 
government, and that the only cure is in the 
extermination of every form of it. 

And, strange to tell, on that continent, and 
in that very nation, where Penn so success- 
fully carried into practice his enlightened 
views, the moral use, and the Divine autho- 
rity of civil government are called in question. 
Some have even pretended to base these opi- 
nions on the acknowledged principles of the 
religious Society of which that wise legislator 
was so eminent a member. What a perver- 
sion of the orderly doctrines of that Society 
this is, would seem to be sufficiently obvious 
on the mere statement of the fact; but a very 
slight examination of their written testimo- 
nials on the subject, will suffice to settle the 
question as to what their sentiments really 
were, beyond dispute or cavil. And so just 
and consistent with the doctrines of the gos- 
pel were their ideas of civil government, it 
may, perhaps, not be altogether useless at 
this time to attempt, in a brief and simple 
way, to state them. They will be found to 
offer a wide contrast to the political theories 
now popular; and although the forms of go- 
vernment established in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania by Friends may not have been, 
in all their details, adapted to the present 
needs of society, their prominent features, 
springing from immutable principles of truth, 
the same in all countries and in every age, 
might be profitably studied by the busy spirits 
of our day; and happy would it be for our 
countrymen were they more generally under- 
stood and appreciated. 

As it may not be thought a satisfactory 
vindication of the Society to exhibit only the 
views of Penn, or of those colonists who fol- 
lowed him, or of those who before him plant- 
ed a political community in New Jersey ; let 
us begin with the official declarations of the 
Society, and with those of some of its ap- 
proved writers. 
sources, that the position taken by the origi- 
nal Friends was not merely that of a meek 
and resigned submission to government as an 
evil to be endured, as some of these wild spe- 
culators have ventured to assert was the case 
with them, and even with the apostles; but 
that it was a hearty approbation and support, 
so far as conscience permitted, of the autho- 
rities placed over them. 

Probably the idea that Friends were inimi- 
cal to government arose in part, formerly, as 
perhaps it may now, from the position they 
have ever maintained, that God alone is sove- 
reign Lord of conscience, and that no earthly 
power can, of right, assume dominion over it. 
Yet, when the requisitions of law have con- 
travened the dictates of conscience, they have 
always held themselves bound to bear the 
penalty ; though not without the privilege of 
remonstrance, and the use of all peaceable and 
Christian methods to obtain relief. For want 
of appreciating the distinction they made be- 
tween active and passive obedience, Christian 
and unchristian resistance, their opponents 
sometimes suspected and charged them with 
hostility to civil magistracy. But more fre- 


We shall learn from these | 


quently they were accused of disloyalty to the 
ruling powers, arising from a supposed pre- 
ference for other men or modes of govern- 
ment. The vindications which, from time to 
time, were drawn from them by such unjust 
and injurious imputations, furnish us with the 
materials for rebutting the the repetition of 
them now. 

It was with secret designs to substitute one 
form of government for another that they 
were most commonly accused, and it was to 
repel such charges, as well as to testify their 
allegiance, that they often addressed the su- 
preme magistrate, either on a new accession 
to the throne, or on the occurence of any 
event affecting its stability. In these ad- 
dresses we find expressions exhibiting very 
distinctly the estimation in which they held 
civil government. ‘Take, for exrmple, some 
of early date recorded by Sewell and Gough. 
In that to Charles Second, on the discovery 
of the Rye House plot, which had excited the 
renewed suspicious and persecutions of their 
opponents, they assert, that “God Almighty 
had taught and engaged them to acknowledge, 
and actually to obey magistracy as his ordi- 
nance ;” in that to James Second, in 1686, 
asking for relief from oppression, they declare 
themselves “in Christian duty bound to pray 
for the king’s welfare ;’ and in 1687, on 
that monarch’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science, they express, in decided terms, their 
attachment to government, and profess, that 
it “would be their endeavour, (with God’s 
help,) always to approve themselves the king’s 
faithful and loving subjects,” and they “ pray 
God to bless the king, and that, after a long 
and prosperous reign here, he may receive a 
better crown among the blessed.” 

They congratulated William Third on the 
treaty of Ryswick, which confirmed his 
throne ; and in their address on that occa- 
sion, avowed their belief, “that it is the Most 
High who ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and 
appointeth over them whomsoever He will ;” 
and, moreover, confessed it to be their “duty, 
gratefully to commemorate and acknowledge 
the favours ‘of the government,’ of which 
they had largely partaken.” 

In 1695, the representatives of the yearly 
meeting in England, when petitioning parlia- 
ment for exemption from oaths, speak of “ the 
just and good ends of law and government ;” 
and in 1700, the yearly meeting, on the pro- 
clamation by the court of France of the pre- 
tender to the British throne, voluntarily offer- 
ed to William Third a profession of allegiance, 
wherein they acknowledge him to be “a 
prince whom they believed God had promot- 
ed and principled for the good ends of govern- 
ment.” 

On the accession of Anne, they “sincerely 
declared that, with the assistance of the grace 
of God, they would always, according to their 
Christian duty, demonstrate their good affec- 
tion, truth, and fidelity to the government.” 
When the conspiracy of 1707, in favour of 
the pretender, was frustrated, they embraced 
that opportunity “to give the queen the re- 
newed assurance of their hearty affection to 
the established government.” 

To conclude: during the government of 
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George Second, they freely renewed the same 
professions, and expressed, emphatically, their 
desire “that those who were placed in au- 
thority might add vigour to the laws.” 

Such expressions as these, could have been 
adopted with sincerity by no people who held 
civil government to be an evil, only to be 


tolerated because it could not be shaken off 


by means consistent with their religious pro- 
fession. Friends had good reason to know 
that much iniquity was practised in the name 
of government and under the sanction of law, 
but they no more thought of therefore de- 
siring the abolition of government and law, 
than they did of desiring the destruction of 
mankind, because mankind had in all ages 
been prone to evil. 

Edward Burrough, a contemporary of Fox, 
and a minister highly respected in the society, 
when addressing Richard Cromwell, the “ pro- 
tector of the commonwealth,” declares in ex- 
press terms, that, ‘ as for magistracy, it was 
ordained of God, to be a dread and terror and 
limit to evil doers, and to be a defence and 
praise to all that do well; to condemn the 
guilty, and to justify the guiltless; but that 
the exercise thereof was degenerated, and 
some that were in authority did subvert the 
good laws of God and men to a wrong end 


and use ;” and he speaks of “ how many of 


the Lord’s servants do, and have suffered 
great injustice through the abuse of good 
government, and the degeneracy of magis- 
tracy from its perfect stute, and place where- 
unto it was ordained of God in the begin- 
ning :” and in a book which he published in 
1661, he goes on to say, that where any 
man’s heresy do extend further than only 
against God and his own soul, even to out- 
ward wrongs, or evils, or violence, or visible 
mischiefs committed to the injury of others, 
then he forbids not punishment to be inflicted 
upon the person and estate of such men.” 
But the deference paid by Friends to the 
authority of magistracy, is more fully ex- 
hibited in the remonstrance of Edward Pyot 
on behalf of himself, William Salt and George 
Fox, recorded in the journal of the latter, 


which was addressed “‘ to John Glynne, Chief 


Justice of England,” from the jail at Lancas- 
ter, where the above mentioned individuals 
were at that time, in the year 1656, imprison- 
ed on account of their religious profession. 
He therein appeals to the law as “ the one 
common guard or defence to property, liber- 
ty, and life :” as being established for the pro- 
tection of those rights “ so just and so equal,” 
and which are of “ the highest importance to 
the well-being of man.” He demands of the 
chief justice, whether “ they did not own au- 
thority and government oft times before the 
court ;” and, says he, “ didst thou not say in 
court, thou wast glad to hear so much from 
us of our owning magistracy.” He tells him, 
that “ pride, and fury, and passion, and rage, 
and reviling, and threatening are not the 
Lord’s: these, and the principle out of which 
they spring, are for judgment, and must come 
under the sword of the magistrate of God ;” 
and, he adds, “the law seeks not for causes 
whereby to make the innocent suffer; but 
helpeth him to right who suffers wrong, re- 
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This remonstrance had the sanction of 


George Fox; but he expressed himself, in his 
own name, still more fully, on other occa- 
sions: as, for instance, in his address to 
Charles Second, from Worcester prison, 
wherein he asserts that “that spirit which 


leads people from all manner of sin and evil, 


is one with the magistrate’s power, and with 
the righteous law; for the law being added 
because of transgression, that spirit which 


leads out of transgression, must needs be one 


with that law which is against transgressors. 
So the spirit which leads out of transgression 


is the good spirit of Christ, and is one with 
the magistrates in the higher power, and owns 
it and them ; but that spirit which leads into 
transgression, is the bad spirit, is against the 
law, against the magistrates, and makes them 
a great deal of troublesome work.” So that, 
according to George Fox, one office of civil 
government is to promote the good work of 
the Holy Spirit. He avowed the same senti- 
ments at Houlker Hall before Sir George 
Middleton, Justice Preston and others, one of 
whom accused him of being “ against the 
laws of the land.” He answered, “ nay ; for 
I and my friends direct all people to the Spirit 
of God in them, to mortify the deeds of the 
flesh; this brings them into well-doing, and 
from that which the magistrate’s sword is 
against, which eases the magistrates, who are 
for the punishment of evil-doers ; people being 
turned to the Spirit of God, which brings 
them to mortify the deeds of the flesh from 
under the occasion for the magistrate’s sword. 
This must needs be one with magistracy, and 
one with the law, which was added, because 
of transgression, and is for the praise of them 
that do well. In this we establish the law, 
are an ease to the magistrates, and are 
not against, but stand for all good govern- 
ment.” 

Robert Barclay, in the fourteenth propo- 
sition of his apology for the doctrines of 
Friends, announces their belief on this sub- 


ject very distinctly, that it is not lawful for 


any whatsoever to undertake the government 
of conscience ; nevertheless, “ that no man, 
under the pretence of conscience, shall pre- 
judice his neighbour in his life or estate, or 
do any thing destructive to, or inconsistent 
with, human society ; in which case the law 
is for the transgressor, and justice is to be ad- 
ministered upon all, without respect of per- 
sons.” And in his letter addressed to the 
ambassadors of the Christian states at Nime- 
guen, in the year 1677, “ to consult the peace 
of Christendom,” he makes a declaration 
which is exceedingly well adapted to our 
present purpose. He exhorts them not to be 
unwilling to hear one, that appeared among 
them for the interest of Christ his king and 
master, “ not,” said he, “as if thereby he de- 
nied the just authority of sovereign princes ; 
or refused to acknowledge the subjection him- 
self owes to his lawful prince and superior ; 
or were any ways inclined to favour the 
dreams of such, as under the pretence of cry- 


lieveth the oppressed, and searcheth out the| ing up King Jesus and the kingdom of Christ, 
matter, whether that of which a man stands / either deny, or seek to overturn all civil go- 
accused, be so, or not ; seeking judgment, and | vernment; nay, not at all: but I am one, 
hastening righteousness.” 


who do reverence and honour magistrates, 
and acknowledge subjection due unto them 
by their respective people in all things just 
and lawful; knowing that magistraey is an 
ordinance of God, and that magistrates are 
his ministers, who bear not the sword in 
vain.” Barclay gave the most conclusive 
proof of the sincerity of his belief, by accept- 
ing the appointment of governor for the colony 
of East Jersey, the duties of which office he 
exercised for two years by deputy. 

That the Society of Friends were not averse 
to civil government, is evident, not only from 
the authorities already cited, but from the 
active part taken by many of its prominent 
and well esteemed members in the early set- 
tlement of New Jersey, nearly twenty years 
before the establishment of Penn’s colony- 
Both East and West Jersey were under the 
control of Quaker proprietaries for a nuinber 
of years; and their liberal political institu- 
tions have been a theme for the eulogy of his- 
torians; “there we lay a foundation,” said 
the proprietaries of the latter colony, “ for 
after ages to understand their liberty as men 
and Christians, that they may not be brought 
into bondage, but by their own consent: for 
we put the power in the people.” 

One of our most eloquent modern writers, 
who, while he has sadly mistaken some of the 
religious principles of our society, has done 
ample justice to its political influence, thas 
describes this community, associated upon 
priuciples, till then, practically, unknown to 
the administrators of government :-—“ The 
light of peace dawned upon West New Jer- 
sey; and in the autumn of 1681, Jennings, 
acting as governor for the proprietaries, con- 
vened the first legislative assembly of the re- 
presentatives of the men who said thee and 
thou to all the world, and wore their hats in 
the presence of beggar or king. Their first 
measures established their rights by an act of 
fundamental legislation, and in the spirit of 
‘the concessions,’ they framed their govern- 
ment on the basis of humanity. Neither 
faith, nor wealth, nor race, was respected. 
They met in the wilderness as men, and 
founded society on equal rights. The for- 
mation of this little government of a few hun- 
dred souls, that soon increased to thousands, 
is one of the most beautiful incidents in the 
history of the age. The people rejoiced un- 
der the reign of God, confident that he would 
beautify the meek with salvation. A loving 
correspondence began with Friends in En- 
gland, and from the fathers of the sect, fre- 
quent messages were received. ‘ Friends 
that are gone to make plantations in America, 
keep the plantations in your hearts, that your 
own vines and lilies be not hurt. You that 
are governors and judges, eyes you should be 
to the blind, feet to the lame, and fathers to 
the poor; that you may gain the blessing of 
those who are ready to perish, and cause the 
widow’s heart to sing with gladness. If you 
rejoice because your hand hath gotten much ; 
— if you say to fine gold, thou art my confi- 
dence,—you will have denied the God that is 
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The Lord is ruler among nations ; 
9? 


above. . 
he will crown his people with dominion. 
(To be continued.) 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The annexed report was sent for insertion 
in “ The Friend” early after its date, but was 
mislaid. It may now seem out of time, espe- 
cially after the circular we lately published, 
announcing the purchase of a farm; yet we 
conclude to place it upon record, as part of 
the history of an institution which we trust 
wiil, under the smiles of a benignant Provi- 
dence, in time become as a fruitful vine, 
abundantly rewarding the liberality bestowed 
upon it, by the good dispensed to the offspring 
ef an afflicted, down-trodden people. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The board of managers of the Institute for 
Coloured Youth, in submitting their annual 
report required by the constitution, cannot 
but regret they have so little to communicate 
likely to prove interesting to the contribu- 
tors. 

Immediately after the organization of the 
board, a committee was appointed to look out 
for a suitable farm for the proposed institute, 
who entered on the duties of their appoint- 
ment with much interest, being desirous of 
commencing operations; and although they 
have been industriously engaged in viewing 
such places as were offered for sale, and like- 
ly to prove suitable, they have not yet been 
able to meet with one upon which the board 
could fully unite. Whilst they regret this 
circumstance, the managers are still encour- 
aged to hope that at no distant period a suit- 
able farm will be procured, and the interest- 
ing experiment carried out in accordance 
with the will of the kind donor, to whose be- 
nevolent feelings we are indebted for the 
design, as well as pecuniary aid to make a 
commencement, and also to the satisfaction 
of the contributors, and we trust the benefit 
of that oppressed portion of the human family 
for whom it is intended. 

The experiment in which we have engaged 
és, in some respects, a novel one, and, as such, 
those who are conducting it, must expect to 
meet with difficulties, which arise from the 
want of that tact and knowledge which expe- 
rience alone ean impart. Unpepular with 
many, the cause we have espoused has not 
only to struggle with the opposition of those 
epenly opposed to it, but also with the preju- 
dices of its avowed friends. These circum- 
stances, as may be readily conceived, have 
tended not a little to the difficulty of finding 
a suitable location for the intended establish- 
ment ; and when we consider the present state 
of the public mind, excited as it is in relation 
to every thing connected with the cause of 
our coloured population; it is evident that it 
will require much care and wisdom properly 
to locate an institution of this character. 
Taking therefore these facts into view, to- 
gether with the anxiety which the managers 
have always felt to proceed discreetly in this 
matter, it will not appear surprising that so 
much time has been suffered to pass away, 
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and so little has been effected towards accom- 
plishing the design of the contributors. Two 
leading objects then still continue to engage 
the attention of the board, viz: the acquire- 
ment of a suitable farm, and a properly quali- 
fied superintendent to conduct it; and the 
managers would take this opportunity again 
to urge these two important subjects on the 
attention of every friend of this concern, be- 
lieving that great assistance might be ren- 
dered by persons (knowing of suitable farms, 
or of a Friend qualified to conduct such an 
establishment) giving early notice thereof to 
the managers. It is confidently believed, 
were these two objects once attained, the I 
stitution would in a little time be able to 
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Martin was early subjected. As he grew 
older, he was placed in an institution at Eise- 
nach, where he had access to the learning 
there taught ; but was unprovided with funds, 
and had not money to procure food. In com- 
pany with several other students, as poor as 
himself, he endeavoured to procure bread by 
singing at the doors of wealthy houses. On 
these occasions he sometimes sang his own 
compositions—at others the favourite ditties 
of the day—and sometimes he chanted forth 
the sufferings of the martyrs. All this he 
called bread music. It does not seem to have 
had the power “ to soothe the savage breast;” 
for he was often taunted and reproached— 
accused of idleness and evil designs—and 


commence its career of usefulness, and finally |driven away by menials—though the only 


fulfil the expectations of its friends. 
Although our means at present are limited, 
we believe them sufficient to warrant a com- 
mencement on a moderate scale, which we 
would earnestly recommend to our successors, 
doubting not that the sympathy which is felt 
by our religious society on behalf of this af- 
flicted people, will produce a willingness to 


reward he asked for his musical exertions 
was a piece of bread. On one of those days, 
when his very soul was filled with shame and 
indignation for the hard language he received, 
he wandered to the humble dwelling of Cou- 
rad Cotta; and, throwing himself on a seat 
before it, overshadowed by ancient trees, he 
relieved his over-burdened heart by low, 


afford the necessary aid in the extension of| plaintive music. Whether moved by the me- 


its usefulness. When we consider the pre- 
sent degraded situation of our coloured popu- 
lation, the oppression and injustice to which 
they are subjected, and increasingly so at the 
present time, when the usual facilities of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of mechanical branches 
of business are not only withheld, but almost 
every avenue to them closed upon them, 
we cannot but sincerely hope that the day is 
not very remote, when the energies of this 
society will be availingly exerted in render- 
ing them such assistance as will qualify them, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, to 
take a more respectable station in society. 

Since our last annual meeting the funds in 
the hands of the trustees of the late Richard 
Humphreys, bequeathed for the purpose, to- 
gether with the donations of different indi- 
viduals, have been paid to our treasurer, and 
are invested in good security, as will appear 
by the accompanying report of the treasurer. 

Signed by order of the managers. 

Caspar Wistar, Secretary. 
4th month 9th, 1839. 


ene 
LUTHER’S BOYHOOD. 


The subjoined extract relative to this cele- 
brated reformer possesses interest for most 
readers. The 8S. S. Journal from which we 
copy, credits it to “ Luther and his Times,” 
a fresh American work. 

A poor miner, who wrought in the mines 
of Mansfield, and lived at Eisenach, took a 
journey to Eisleben, to attend the annual fair. 
His wife was too desirous to accompany him 
to be denied ; and, on the night they arrived, 
she gave birth to a son. He was born on the 
10th of November, in the year 1483, on the 
eve of St. Martin’s day; and from this cir- 
cumstance his parents named him Martin. 
The father strove to educate his son in vir- 





lody of song, or the tenderness of a woman’s 
soul, Louisa Cotta, the wife of Conrad, hasten- 
ed to the door and invited him to enter. She 
then placed before him the simple fare her 
humble habitation afforded, bread and honey, 
with milk from the mountain goat. The 
honest, ardent gratitude of the youth, with 
his simple story, won not only her confidence, 
but her affection. She invited him to come 
every day and get his meals. He soon equally 
interested the husband, and they both con- 
tinued their friendship to him. Mey years 
after, when all Europe rung with the name 
of the reformer, they remembered the poor 
hungry boy they fed was Martin Luther! 

In the year 1501, a thin, pale youth stood 
at the gate of the University at Erfurt, and 
petitioned for entrance. When asked if he 
was qualified to make such a request he re- 
plied: “ He who prays as he ought, has al- 
ready finished half his labours and his stu- 
dies.” This, too, was Martin Luther; but 
he did not now come unprovided with cre- 
dentials; he brought undoubted testimony of 
his morals and good conduct, and was re- 
ceived with cordiality. 


READING THE SCRIPTURES. 


The scope of the sacred writers is of greater 
importance in understanding the Scriptures, 
than the most critical examination of terms, 
or the most laborious comparison of the use 
of*them in different places. For want of at- 
tending to this, not only particular passages, 
but whole chapters are frequently misunder- 
stood. The reasonings of both Christ and 
his apostles frequently proceed, not upon 
what is true in fact, but merely in the esti- 
mation of the parties addressed: that is to 
say, they reason with them on their own 
principles. 1t was not true that Simon the 
Pharisee was a little sinner, nor a forgiven 


tuous habits; and, according to the spirit of| sinner, nor that he lored Christ a little: but 
the age, considered strict discipline a power- 
ful aid to good conduct; to this the young 


he thought thus of himself, and upon these 
principles Christ reasoned with him. It was 
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not true that the Pharisees were just men, 
and needed no repentance: but such were 
their thoughts of themselves, and Christ sug- 
gested, that therefore they had no need of 
him; for that he came not to call the right- 
eous but sinners to repentance. Finally it 
was not true that the Pharisees who mur- 
mured at Christ’s receiving publicans and 
sinners, had never, like the ninety-nine sheep 
in the wilderness, gone astray ; nor that, like 
the clder son, they had served God, and never 
at any time transgressed his commandment ; 
nor that all which God had was theirs: but 
such were their own views, and Christ rea- 
sons with them accordingly. It is as if he 
had said, “‘ Be it so, that you are righteous 
and happy ; yet why should you murmur at 
the return of these poor sinners?” Now, to 
mistake the principle on which such reason- 
ings proceed, is to lose all the benefit of 
them, and to fall into many errors. 

Moreover, to enter into the true meaning 
of the Scriptures, it is absolutely necessary 
that we drink into the spirit of the writers. 
Every Christian knows by experience, that 
in a spiritual frame of mind, he can under- 
stand more of the Scriptures in an hour, than 
he can at other times, with the utmost appli- 
cation, in a week. It is by an unetion from 
the Holy One that we know all things. 

An humble sense of our own ignorance, and 
of our entire dependence upon God, has aiso 
a great influence on our coming at the true 
meaning. There are few things which tend 
more to blind the mind than a conceit of our 
own powers. Hence we perceive the just- 
ness of such language as the following: 
Proud, knowing nothing.—He that thinketh 
he knoweth any thing, knoweth nothing as he 
ought to know.—If any man will be wise, let 
him first become a fool, that he may be wise. 

To understand the Scriptures profitably, it 
is necessary to be conversant with them in 
private; and to mix, not only faith, but the 
prayer of faith, with what we read. There 
is a great difference between reading the 
Scriptures as a student, in order to find some- 
thing to say to the people, and reading them 
as a Christian, with a view to get good from 
them to one’s own soul. That which is gained 
in the last of these ways is, beyond all com- 
parison, of the greatest use, both to ourselves 
and others. That which we communicate 
will freeze upon our lips, unless we have first 
applied it to ourselves; or, to use the lan- 
guage of Scripture, tasted, felt, and handled 
the word of life.-—Andrew Fuller. 
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Our paper of 21st ult. contained a short 
notice of the late Ohio Yearly Meeting, to 
which some addition was made in the paper 
of the succeeding week. ‘The annexed more 
detailed account, subsequently forwarded by 
a respectable member of that meeting, will 
no doubt be acceptable to many of our read- 
ers :— 

“The meeting continued its session until 
seventh day, the 7th; and with no material 


falling off in the attendance of Friends. It 
was throughout favoured in a remarkable 
manner with the overshadowing of Divine 
good. The gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ was preached in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power. . 

** With much pertinency were our doctrines 
and testimonies upheld ; and with equal clear- 
ness was our scriptural belief in the sensible 
influence of the Holy Spirit on the minds 
of the humble followers of Christ set forth. 
Such, indeed, was the baptizing power attend- 
ing the word in declaring these truths, that 
not a doubt, it would seem, could remain as 
to their divine origin; giving rise to the con- 
solatory assurance that the name and memo- 
rial of their early promulgators is not soon to 
be blotted out. 

“ Besides the ordinary care of the body 
over its branches, the meeting was feelingly 
introduced into sympathy with our fellow-men 
of the African race, both bond and free. No 
way, however, appeared to open with clear- 
ness to take any public step on behalf of the 
former class. But a memorial was prepared 
to be presented to our state legislature, solicit- 
ing the repeal of those laws which impose re- 
straints and disabilities on our free coloured 
population. A minute was also sent down 
to subordinate meetings, recommending such 
free persons of colour as may be found in our 
respective neighbourhoods to the Christian 
kindness of Friends. And in promoting the 
improvement of their general condition, to 
make way as much as possible for the educa- 
tion of their children, and as far as practicable 
to furnish the destitute with the Holy Scrip- 
tures and other suitable books. And in our 
efforts to serve the cause of this deeply in- 
jured portion of the human family, Friends 
were tenderly advised to move under religious 
concern, and thereby avoid the danger of vio- 
lating any of our peculiar testimonies by a 
free participation in the popular associations 
of the day. 

“The meeting took a lively interest in the 
civilization and Christian instruction of the 
Indian natives; and a contribution was enter- 
ed into, both by men and women Friends, to 
be applied in supporting our establishment 
among the Shawnees west of the Mississippi, 
where we have a school for Indian children, 
in which the pupils are boarded and clothed. 

“‘ And, as connected with the prosperity of 
our religious Society, the more liberal and 
guarded education of our youth was felt to be 
of great importance. Our boarding school 
was reported to be in a prosperous condition, 
being well supplied with superintendents and 
teachers. And an increasing concern was 
evinced for the promotion and support of 
primary schools, under the care of, and 
taught by Friends. 

“The plainness of speech and apparel into 
which the truth led the founders of our So- 
ciety, and which has since their day marked 
its consistent members, were adverted to ina 
feeling manner; and their propriety and supe- 
rior dignity persuasively held up to the view 
of all, but especially to our beloved youth. 

“A holy solemnity was sensibly felt to 
overspread the meeting as it drew to a close, 





wherein many present cotild respond to the 
language of Divid, ‘Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy same give glory, 
for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.’” 


The article, commenced on another page, 
which treats of the origin and object of civil 
government according to the views of Friends, 
was recently prepared and issued in tract form 
under direction of the Philadelphia Tract As- 
sociation of Friends. We think it well adapt- 
ed to exhibit concisely and correctly the senti- 
ments of the Society on this subject, and that 
its publication at the present juncture is well 
timed, especially in reference to certain por- 
tions of our country. 


James P. Espy’s course of six lectures on 
the Law of Storms, of which mention was 
made in our paper of last week, is to com- 
mence on second day evening next, 7 o’clock, 
at the Franklin Institute, and so to continue 
on successive evenings until completed. Price 
of a ticket, granting admission to the bearer, 
of himself and two female acquaintances, five 
dollars. 


COMMUNICATION. 


The managers of Friends’ Asylum for the 
Insane, apprehending that advantage would 
arise by constituting a standing committee to 
receive applications for the admission of pa- 
tients, have appointed the following managers 
for that purpose, to whom in future all such 
applications are to be made, viz. 

John G. Hoskins, No. 60, Franklin street, 
and No. 50, North Fourth street, up stairs ; 
Edw. B. Garrigues, No. 185, North Seventh 
street, and No. 153, Market street; Isaac 
Collins, No. 129, Filbert street, and No. 50, 
Commerce street; Edward Yarnall, South- 
west corner of Twelfth and George streets, 
and No. 39, Market street; Samuel Bettle, Jr. 
No. 73, North Tenth street, and No. 26, 
South Front street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Isaac 
Collins, No. 129, Filbert street; Richard 
Randolph, No. 122}, South Third street ; 
Charles Allen, No. 146, Pine street. 

Superintendents. —John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Thomas Wood. 
mara 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Abington, on the 
12th of ninth month, Moraan Hincuman, of this city, 
to Marearetra, daughter of the late Charles Shoe- 
maker. 
ee RE Or en 


Diep, at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 7th instant, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, Samuel Hilles, 
Racuet, wife of George Stewardson, of this city, in 
the 48th year of her age. 
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